OTHER’S just an older 
little playmate who’ll 
befriend me, 


Yesteryear she traveled in the 
path that’s mine to-day; 


Never need I fear a foe from 
which she might defend 
me, 

Faithful little pal, who ran 
ahead, and learned the 
way. 


—SrRICKLAND GILLILAND © 
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“Mother, mother, I’m here. 
Donnie, mother, your Donnie” 
[See p. 71] 
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“MOTHER, MOTHER, I’M HERE. DONNIE, 


MOTHER, YOUR DONNIE” . . . . Frontispiece 
HE LINGERED A MOMENT AT THE DOOR 

. . . THE LIGHT FELL ON HER, A SOLI- 

TARY FIGURE IN THE STILLNESS OF 

Ageeo} TOS, 6 & 6 © o » & vo og eitadoneR Rte 
Mrs. DANBY WAS SITTING ON HER PORCH ‘‘ 48 


[‘ was just a commonplace story of com- 

monplace folks that I heard as I lay 
with my ear to the prairie grass-roots, 
warm with a chrism of warm spring sun- 
shine. A simple tale it was, to which 
only that one who loves a mother, or the 
memory of a mother, will care to listen. 
For there is nothing new in it, nor in my 
way of telling it; yet on some Christmas 
Eve, or in a quiet hour at the ending of 
the May Sabbath that we call ‘‘ Mother’s 
Day,” the human touch upon the heart- 
strings, old as mother-love, young as the 
latest pulse-beat, may give some worth to 
the thing itself that I caught from the 
prairie grasses rippling in the sunlight, and 
singing to me a low, sweet, homey melody. 
That’s all! 
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PAVING MOPHER 
The Tribute Beautiful 


PAYING MOTHER 
Whe lFribute Beautiful 


Chapter I 
TWILIGHT 


HE prairies narrow into the vacant lots 
and fold up against the dooryards of 
the little village of Riverbrook, while every 
street end ravels out to a spread of alfalfa 
and cornland and grazing slope. And 
sometimes in the serene hour that comes 
at the end of a perfect day the sounds of 
the prairie reach quite into the heart of the 
village—the tinkling of bells, the lowing of 
cows at milking-time, the distant call from 
the fields—all the homey noises that mark 
the passing of the country day, with now 
and then the faint perfume of orchard 
blooms and clover, the scent of freshly 
plowed ground, the smell of new-mown 
grass in the meadows. Such sounds and 
odors came to the Rev. Richard Nor- 
chester as he sat in the church chapel 
watching the daylight’s lingering glow. It 
was prayer-meeting night, and the good 
fathers and mothers of Riverbrook would 
soon begin to straggle in by ones and twos; 
and later by fives and sixes, until the 
chapel would be comfortably filled. 
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It was not of his flock, however, that the 
young shepherd was thinking as he sat 
there gazing at the gleam on the feathery 
clouds and the darkening fields below them. 
Another May twilight had come in memory 
before his eyes, shadowing his face with a 
tender sadness. So far away were his 
thoughts that he did not note the figure of 
a woman at the edge of the prairie outlin- 
ing itself against the pale glow of the west 
as she paused to look at the open fields. 
She had even crossed the river on the foot- 
bridge opposite the church, and was coming 
up the cement walk toward the chapel 
door before he became aware of her pres- 
ence. Her step was slow but firm; her face 
was obscured by the light behind her; her 
bare head a bit tousled from the play of the 
evening breeze. 

‘“‘T guess I’m a mite early, but it’s so nice 
out this evenin’,”’ came a gentle voice from 
the doorway. 

The voice fitted the young minister’s 
mood, for it was soft, with a certain rich- 
ness that caught the ear; but he knew that 
less pleasing ones must soon be heard, and 
he smothered a sigh over the passing of the 
serene silence of the hour for the common- 
place worc ings to follow. 

“Not » early for me, Mother Danby. 
Shall I turn on the lights now, or will you 
come over here by the window and let me 
have a little visit with you before the 
others get here?” 

Norchester had a natural welcome in his 
voice and that kind of hand-clasp that puts 
a thrill into the hand it touches. 

“Don’t turn them on for me, Brother 
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Norchester,”’ the little woman said, seating 
herself. “These electric lights are all right, 
but they do seem a bit unchurchy here in 
the chapel. They look so bold and knowin’, 
somehow.” 

‘Because they are new, maybe, and we 
can turn them on so easily,” the minister 
suggested. 

‘““That’s it,” Mrs. Danby declared. ‘“We 
ain’t real used to them yet. We’ve not 
often had any abundance of new things 
out on these Kansas prairies and we don’t 
rightly know sometimes how to act when 
we do get them. It’s always a sort of feast 
or famine with us. Even Riverbrook over 
there is a real river, or a dwindlin’ brook, 
accordin’ as the season pours or scorches. 
After doin’ without things a good many 
years—bein’ a brook, so to speak—comes 
three bumper crops one right after another, 
so we turn river, and have the doctrine of 
cement and the gospel of electricity 
preached in our midst. And not a single 
church member is goin’ to stint on lights 
that’s paid for by the church altogether. 
So all this blessed evenin’-time of quiet and 
soft shadows won’t stand any show against 
them big noisy chandeliers the minute the 
first elder gets his foot inside that door. 
This is my real ‘sweet hour of prayer,’ 
though, and [I like it.” 

‘“ And mine, too, and I like it,”’ her pastor 
agreed. 

Then a silence fell between the two. 
Mother Danby folded her hands and turned 
toward the open window, while her com- 
panion sat studying her face. He had been 
interested in her from their first meeting, 
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almost a year ago. A dependable sister 
she was, to whom any pastor could turn in 
all perplexing church problems. Added to 
this, something in her frank, outspoken 
manner, her quaint sense of humor, her 
genuine, unassuming piety, and her low, 
soothing voice, had attracted the young 
minister brought face to face for the first 
time with a rural congregation. 

‘“‘A meagerly educated, homely little 
woman, strong and alert, though, for her 
sixty broken years and lack of oppor- 
tunity,’ Norchester said to himself. ‘‘She 
needs a daughter to choose her bonnets for 
her and to pin up those little gray curly 
locks at the back of her neck. Not a daugh- 
ter like sister Kit, for there’s something 
deeper than ‘vanity-box’ good looks in her 
face, and that’s the only kind that Kit 
appreciates right now. Dear little girl! 
She can’t understand my interest in these 
Kansas folks with their commonplace ways 
and hearts of gold.” 

‘“Next Sunday is Mother’s Day,” Mrs. 
Danby’s soft voice broke the silence as she 
turned away from the window. 

“T am planning to be away on that 
day,’”’ Richard Norchester commented. 

A sudden wistfulness crept into the face 
before him, making him add, hastily: 

“Doctor Hazel will fill the pulpit for me. 
We will never let him really retire, you 
know. And it means much to him to be 
able to preach again.” 

“Yes.” The shadow in the woman’s eyes 
deepened, but the voice had a brave note 
init. ‘Good old Brother Hazel hung onto 
his duty long after his strength failed. It 
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was just a year ago this Mother’s Day he 
fell, goin’ up the pulpit steps, and had to be 
carried away by lovin’ hands. Jane Hazel 
is his last livin’ child and she’s always been 
Heaven’s own blessin’ to him. She is just 
naturally a born artist, and scholar, and 
real lady, like as might be, but she’s give 
up everything that she might ’a’ been to 
make her father happy.” 

“You all love him. Miss Jane is only 
one with Riverbrook in that, it seems to 
me,” Norchester declared. 

“Oh yes, we do, but not like her. Lovin’ 
him didn’t prevent us from goin’ to the 
limit.”’ Mother Danby smiled winsomely. 
“We changed off an old man, on a slim 
salary, for a young man in his first charge, 
with the biggest pay we’ve ever had sense 
enough to give. But it will do him and all 
of us good for him to preach that sermon 
he couldn’t give last year. Will you preach 
anywhere?” There was a little quaver in 
the voice still. 

‘““T may be asked to do that, but that is 
not the reason why I am going. It is 
mainly to be with my sister on that day. 
It is a sort of memorial day for us two.” 

““Ves?”? Mother Danby said, question- 
ingly. ‘I was hopin’ somehow you’d be 
here, but if it’s your sister it’s different and 
I’m glad for you to go. I thought maybe 
my boy would be home for the day, but 
he hasn’t mentioned coming yet.”’ Again 
the wistful look came into the woman’s 
eyes. 

““Your son has been quite successful in 
the city, hasn’t he?” Norchester knew the 
art of sympathetic assurance. 
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“Ves Donnie has done mighty well for 
himself, and he says I sha’n’t never come 
to want as long as he has money. And I 
guess he will most always have money. I’ve 
got a lot to be thankful for in him.” 

Glibly all this was said with a ring of 
mother pride. Only a mind like Nor- 
chester’s could have caught the minor note 
of hunger in the tone. And, strangely 
enough, something in this commonplace 
woman’s voice always brought back the 
memory of his own mother, beautiful, cult- 
ured Mrs. Norchester, dying suddenly at 
the very beginning of his career. It had 
been in just such a soft May twilight as 
this that she passed away. 

‘Everybody tells me that your son is a 
fine young man. I know you are thankful 
for your blessings. But they tell me, too,” 
the minister added, earnestly, ‘‘that you 
sacrificed many years in your struggle to 
send him through college and make his 
present success possible. It is he who 
should be proud and thankful for such a 
mother, as I am sure he must be.” 

Mrs. Danby drew back a little, but the 
deepening shadows did not hide the deep- 
ening pathos of her face. 

‘““May I say something to you, Brother 
Norchester?” she asked. ‘I came early on 
purpose to see you before prayer-meeting. 
I can’t speak to no one else, not even Doc- 
tor Hazel. They wouldn’t quite understand 
like you will. It must be a lot of trouble 
to you always bein’ asked to help folks,” 
she added, hesitatingly. 

“Is it any trouble to you to help folks?” 
Richard Norchester questioned, gently. 
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“Why, no, not in my way, you know,” 
Mrs. Danby declared. 

“Then let me serve you, for I want you 
to help me afterward,’”’ he answered, seri- 
ously. ‘‘Is it something about your son 
Donald?” 

“Yes, but his name ain’t Donald. Don- 
nie’s just his pet name. He’s clean and 
upright and successful, and he has given 
me lots of things, but sometimes’’—the 
voice was very low—‘‘sometimes I wish 
he’d give himself, and not something he 
can buy, as he’s got into a way of doin’ 
somehow this last year. Buyin’ is a matter 
of havin’ a pocket-book; it ain’t real love. 
That’s got to be given, you know, and the 
dollar sign don’t stand for it. Seems like 
love offered free, not asked for, must go 
along with everything that makes a tribute 
real and fine to have.” 

“You’d like him to come home on 
Mother’s Day?” the pastor suggested. 

““Oh, if he only would! Seems like I miss 
him more then than any other time. Even 
Christmas ain’t quite so lonely. Donnie’s 
father was buried one May Sabbath before 
we begun to have Mother’s Days, but 
seems like I always think of him more then 
than any other time. If my boy was only 
home instead of sendin’ me a check it 
would make me so happy. I hope I ain’t 
doin’ wrong to say this about him just to 
you, Brother Norchester. My church is 
all I’ve got now. I guess that’s why I was . 
so hopin’ you’d preach Sunday to take off 
the edges of loneliness and disappointment 
for me. But I won’t complain no more. 
Donnie’s a lot for me to be proud of.” 
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This last with a ring of courage clearer 
than the note of pathos had been. And 
Richard Norchester knew instinctively 
when not to comfort. 

“‘T am glad you have said all this to me, 
Mother Danby,” he declared. ‘You help 
me in so many ways. Not only in church 
matters where everybody depends on you, 
but when I want a real live touch with the 
world of big issues I can always go down 
the prairie path across the river and find 
you. You read so much you never get 
behind on the run of events. But I am glad 
for an especial reason that you have con- 
fided in me. It makes it easier for me to 
come to you with my own needs.” 

“To me? The trustees—and Doctor 
Hazel—seems like they’d be nearer ’n me.” 
Mrs. Danby fluttered incredulously a mo- 
ment like a bird on a bending bough. ‘‘I’d 
be so glad, though, if I could help such as 
you—if I only could.” 

‘““You can; you do it every day because 
you are a real mother, you know, not just 
somebody’s wife and somebody’s parent. 
There’s such a long step sometimes be- 
tween a parent and a mother. A man is 
begotten of one, but he loves and trusts 
and needs the other. When the lights are 
turned on pretty soon, Pll be your pastor, 
Isuppose. Just now I’m only a big, grown- 
up boy needing a mother, and my own 
mother has gone out into that land of 
_ pure delight about which we shall be sing- 
ing pretty soon. I’ve only my sister left, 
and she—well, she isn’t here.” . ~ 

There was something so appealing in the 
young man’s voice that Mrs. Danby forgot 
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the width that separated the city-bred 
scholar from the plain mother of the prairies. 
““What’s your sister like?” she ques- 
‘tioned. ‘I don’t mean to be rude,” she 
added. ‘TI just want to know what city 
girls are really like. I’ve seen them with 
my eyes lots of times, but I’m Riverbrook, 
Kansas, not Kansas City, Missouri.” 
Richard Norchester smiled. ‘‘You are 
truly ‘Riverbrook,’ which is ‘truly a com- 
pliment, Mother Danby,” he declared. 
“You are yourself. Too many of us are any 
number of other folks in other places, who 
never really find themselves anywhere.”’ 
“But bein’ truly Riverbrook won’t keep 
me from needin’ to know city folks, and 
how to meet them sometimes. Our children 
grow up and leave these prairies for city 
pavements, and so ties the two together in 
a way. The world’s awful little when it 
comes to folks, however big the wheat- 
fields look and wide the ocean is across and 
high the mountains is up. I expect you 
thought you were pretty near out of the 
world, though, when you first come here 
and stepped off the train into this little old 
burg where not a soul knew you but 
Brother Hazel. I’ve wondered ever since 
what made you do it, but I’m mighty glad 
you did, and you look really contenteder 
than when you come here last spring.” 
Richard Norchester did not reply at 
once. Talking of himself was not his cus- 
tom. He had spent a happy year in his 
first charge, had found work for his hands 
and strength for his soul. Of all his con- 
gregation, which included Riverbrook and 
much of the rural community surrounding 
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it, possibly this plain little woman was the 
only one who had noted the sadness and 
discontent which he had tried to*hide from 
them all. And least among them all had 
it seemed possible to find his one confidant 
in her, for Riverbrook was no stupid com- 
munity. From good old Doctor Hazel, 
refined and studious even in his declining 
years, to the latest high-school graduate, 
there were not lacking companionable 
minds for a young minister, even if the 
larger portion of his people were good, 
plain citizens of that rank known as com- 
mon folks. It must have been the twilight 
hour, the sweep of memories, and the 
quaint magnetism of the sympathetic, 
motherly woman beside him that led him 
to speak now. 

‘“‘T was discontented when I came here, 
Mother Danby,” he declared, frankly. 
“Tm glad I’ve seemed to you to overcome 
it. [ve been busy and I have found good 
friends. Why shouldn’t I be happy?” 

“They don’t always answer, but if they 
do with you I’m glad. I hope you have 
‘found yourself,’ as you said just now,” 
Mother Danby said, softly. 

“T am not real sure of that, of finding 
my right work. But I have found you. 
There is a great difference in mothers, as I 
said, but you seem to belong to all of us.” 

Any woman would have appreciated the 
graciousness of his tone and manner. 

“Not your right work. No, you belong 
to bigger places than little old Riverbrook, 
and you won’t be long goin’ to them.” 
Mother Danby spoke bravely, as one who 
would renounce a good thing unselfishly. 
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“Let me be honest -with you, little 
. mother,’ Norchester said, frankly. ‘I 
can say to you what I couldn’t say to the 
official board just yet. I think I should 
give up preaching altogether.” 

“Why?” Mrs. Danby asked, quietly. 

A full moon had drifted clear of the 
prairie’s farthest rim, and the twilight was 
merged now into its mellow radiance. The 
minutes were passing, but somehow the 
village seemed to have forgotten that this 
was prayer-meeting night. 

‘‘Let me tell you something. It is your 
turn now to be needed.”’ Norchester’s voice 
had something in it that a man seldom per- 
mits to be heard. ‘‘It isn’t alone to see 
my sister; it is because I am planning to 
leave the ministry that I want to go to the 
city very soon. I'll tell you why. My 
father died years ago. He was accounted a 
wealthy man and he was very set in his 
belief that women should never be allowed 
to take care of themselves. He made my 
mother promise that my sister Christine 
should always be sheltered and provided 
for, and brought up with no thought of 
self-dependence. My mother, who was 
young and beautiful and capable, seemed 
always to fill his place for me. A year ago 
I was just out of school. I had convinced 
myself that my talents, such as they were, 
were meant for the ministry, and I was 
desperately inlove. It might have been the 
ambitious dream of making my loved one 
a bishop’s wife some day more than from 
any real call within me that made me seek 
a college diploma with a theological degree. 
I suppose I’m not the only man to whom 
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the girl he loves is little short of a saint, 
however much of a social butterfly she 
might appear to other people. Surely she 
was not like this good Jane Hazel who 
seems a sort of saint to you, but let that go. 
And then two things came quickly. The 
sudden loss of the Norchester wealth by a 
turn that legal sharks and poor investments 
can bring about, followed soon after by the 
sudden death of my mother.” Norchester 
paused. 

“What happened after that?” Mrs. 
Danby asked. 

‘The girl I loved had no mind to be a 
poor minister’s wife. I don’t blame her for 
that. I myself offered to release her from 
her promise under the changed conditions. 
In reply she sent a cold letter upbraiding 
me for choosing a career of such uncer- 
tainty when a business education would 
have fitted me to prevent all that financial 
disaster. Three weeks later she was married 
to a millionaire broker who could spend the 
winters in Palm Beach and the summers in 
the Thousand Islands, and maybe never 
really le anywhere. And just then came 
the call from the Riverbrook charge out 
here in Kansas—and I accepted it.” 

Norchester paused and the room was 
very still. 

“The brothers and sisters are late, for 
some reason. I’ll finish my story now and 
not bother you again,” he continued, pres- 
ently. ‘‘My only sister has been brought 
up as my father willed, with no preparation 
for self-dependence. For her sake I think 
I blame myself more bitterly for the career 
I have chosen than the girl I loved ever 
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blamed me. I had to act at once and I 
could at least sacrifice for Christine. I 
put all the family resources that were left 
in trust for her and wired acceptance of the 
pulpit here. 

‘““And so, from the sheer necessity of do- 
ing something at once, I came out here to 
these prairies and the good folks of River- 
brook, penniless, inexperienced, mourning 
the loss of my mother, wounded and hu- 
miliated by a shattered dream of love and 
romance —for I am intensely human, 
Mother Danby—I came full of doubt as to 
the sincerity of my purpose, vaguely plan- 
ning a career of larger financial promise. 
You know the worst about me now. For 
my sister’s sake I believe I ought to be 
earning more money than a minister’s 
salary here. I have just learned that the 
old home where we were born and where 
my sister is happiest is to be taken from us 
—legally, of course—but I can’t bear to 
have it go. If I had only myself to con- 
sider I should feel differently, but I must 
redeem it, keep it, some way. I thought I 
was in my right place here, but circum- 
stances determine otherwise. And my trip 
to the city is not only to see my sister, but 
to study conditions there, and possibly to 
find a new work soon.” 

A softened glow, half twilight, half 
moonlight, fell upon Mrs. Danby’s face as 
she listened to this burst of confidence, a 
genuine mother love shone in her dark eyes, 
and there was a something almost crown- 
like in the wavy gray hair whose wind- 
blown roughness the shadows softened. 

‘“Tisn’t for anybody else to tell you 
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what your life-work ought to be,’’ she said, 
softly. ‘‘We’ve got to read our own Bibles, 
and nobody can say the Lord’s Prayer to 
us like we can say it ourselves. And it’s no 
rich man’s job, preachin’ the gospel ain’t. 
You say your sister depends on you?” 

‘“‘On me, and the small income that I have 
made entirely hers. It ought to be my life- 
work to make her comfortable and happy 
as I believe my mother would want me 
to do. You asked me just now what she 
is like. She is just a little girl to me yet, 
although she is twenty-one now; a really 
pretty girl, the one beauty in the plain 
Norchester family; a bit headstrong and 
spoiled maybe, knowing little outside the 
one circle of life where my father’s will and 
my mother’s love have left her; but she is 
my sister, my all, and I must do my all 
for her, even if my own choice of work be 
given up for it.” 

‘She may have grown a good bit older 
in a year, and prettier, and headstronger. 
You'll see her Sunday, and maybe the day, 
Mother’s Day you know, and the memory 
of your own mother, will help you to see 
your way a bit. It was nice of you to tell 
me all this like I was a somebody. I can’t 
help you none only to listen. But there’s a 
little candle in our souls with its light 
shinin’ on the road we’ve got to go. And 
if it don’t show away ahead, it does help a 
lot with the next step, you know. Maybe 
you'll find something to preach about on 
Mother’s Day that will just fit somebody’s 
needs, and that’s a good way to help one’s 
self always. I'd get so disgusted with my- 
self I wouldn’t be on speakin’ terms with 
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myself sometimes if I didn’t just forget and 
think of other folks a little.” 

“Tell me what hymn you’d like to have 
me sing if I were here, won’t you? Mothers 
know best what mothers need, whether 
they are in the city or the village,’’ Nor- 
chester declared. 

The dusk of the room hid the older face 
as, after a pause, Mother Danby said, 
wistfully: 

“T wish ’t you’d sing: 


“O Love, that will not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul on Thee. 


I don’t never remember your choosin’ that 
hymn since you’ve been here.” 

‘And a text? Couldn’t you give me 
one?” Norchester asked. 

Mother Danby mused thoughtfully for 
a while. 

‘““Why,maybe you'd like that text, ‘What 
do ye more than others?’ It’s in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount,” she suggested. 

“Tf yesalute your brethrenonly, what do 
ye more than others?’’”’ the minister quoted. 
“You would put the emphasis on ‘salute 
only,’ too, I believe. You give me an in- 
spiration, as you are always doing, Mother 
Danby. Well, here come the whole official 
board with a rush, asif they were going toa 
fire. I will turn on the electric glare now, 
but I won’t forget about the little light 
within us. Maybe your boy’s candle-glow 
will bring him back soon,” he added, softly. 

The grateful look in Mother Danby’s 
eyes as he said this stayed with him long 
after he had left her. 

They came in noisily, the whole official 
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board and half the unofficial body as well, 
all talking excitedly. 

‘““We’ve been hunting everywhere for 
you, Brother Norchester,” the foremost 
member exclaimed. ‘‘Doctor Hazel started 
to prayer-meeting and didn’t get no far- 
ther ’n the sidewalk and just sunk right 
down; just seemed to settle in the grass like, 
and was gone before Jane Hazel could get 
to him, and she was comin’ right after him, 
too. Seems like everybody got there right 
away but you, and we run every way to 
find you. Jaggens, he’s the undertaker, you 
know; he’s there now and it’s no use for 
anybody more ’n Mother Danby to go up 
to Hazel’s till he’s through. Jennie wants 
her, of course, but the rest of us can stay 
for prayer-meeting, and then they’ll want 
you, Brother Norchester.’’ 

‘““Why didn’t some of you come here to 
look for Brother Norchester?’’ Mother 
Danby asked, starting to the door. 

“We was all too flustrated, I reckon,” 
the good brother replied, sheepishly. ‘“‘One 
run one way and one another, and every- 
body was nearly out of their heads. Some 
said you’d left town, an’ one man said 
you’d gone fishin’ up Riverbrook.”’ 

“Not on prayer-meeting night,’ the 
pastor said, holding back a smile. ‘‘We 
will have our services now.” 

As the young minister held the door open 
for Mrs. Danby to pass out he said, in a 
low voice: 

“Tell Miss Jane I’ll be over as soon as 
our meeting closes; Tl be here on Sunday, 
after all. That far my candle shows me the | 
way now.” 
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The chickens had crowed for midnight 
before Richard Norchester’s study lamp 
was darkened that night. On his desk lay 
his Sunday sermon completed. Beside it 
was a letter to his sister Christine. 


Dear Kor [it ran],—Don’t be too disappointed 
when you read this. I know you are expecting me 
to be with you next Sunday and I had my plans all 
made to that end. I won’t tell you how disappointed 
I am over the change in these plans. A year is a long 
time for us to be separated, and I cannot trust 
myself even now to write much of a year ago. You 
know what Sunday means toboth of us. What a long, 
long year it has been since she left us. My greatest 
joy in all the months has been to know that you 
are living a bravely happy life, just as mother would 
want you to. I had looked forward so long to seeing 
you and had long ago gotten to the counting of the 
days, almost the hours, till Sunday, and you, and 
the city friends again. But the good brother, who 
was to fill my pulpit for me, passed away suddenly 
this evening. It is too late now to find any one else. 
Preachers and near-preachers aren’t so plentiful out 
here on these prairies as they are in the city where 
the army of unemployed seems to flourish. And 
congregations (don’t smile now) are not so critical 
there. These people won’t have just anybody. 
That’s why they called me to this charge, I suppose. 
You see, Kit, we get closer together out here. I know 
most of the village gossip and many of its problems. 

I just learned a new one to-night. A dear good 
mother came early to prayer-meeting to tell me. 
She’s not like our mother—I can hardly think of 
two women more different in every way, and yet, 
sister mine, she often reminds me of mother, and I 
really love her and confide in her as I confide in few 
people, men or women. She was pretty once, with 
big dark eyes and long black lashes that are still 
fine. Her hair is gray and wavy. She is little and 
quaint, and there’ssomething so perfectly frank about 
her that she is enjoyable. And then, she is “mother” 
to the whole Riverbrook community, which is a 
distinction worth having; and, besides all that, 
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she has a real wearable piety that is as modest as it 
is genuine. But as to her problem, she has a son 
who is getting rich in the city. He is good to her in 
his way, but whether he knows it or not he evidently 
doesn’t love her. She wants him to come home on 
Mother’s Day, which he probably won’t do—will 
fail her as I am failing you—and it would be as im- 
possible for her to go to him as for you to come out 
here, you dearest of all dainty sisters. 

The daughter of the old minister who died to- 
night has given the best of her girlhood years to 
her father, has never had a lover nor any of the 
happy girl joys you have known in such abundance. 
Yet she is a very sweet and interesting girl. “They 
say’’ she has artistic talent, but of course she has 
had no time nor place for its development. She has 
one of those sweet, serene faces that never. show 
the mark of battle on it. Don’t draw any hasty 
conclusions, now. She’s only a country town, River- 
brookish kind of a girl. I went over to help her after 
prayer-meeting to-night. There was the look of some 
wounded thing in her eyes, but her face was, as 
usual, calm. The incident brought back a year ago 
so overwhelmingly to me that I could only wonder 
as I saw her so quiet and sure of herself. When I 
spoke to her she said: 

“T’ve known it was coming for five years.’ 

Think of that, Christine. 

One old elder and his wife never speak to each 
other. He is the undertaker. Everybody says he 
follows that line just to get to bury her some day. 
Anyhow, they live two separate lives millions of miles 
apart under the same roof, and neither will see that 
both are to blame. But what do you care for all 
this? You would say you cannot understand why I, 
here in the heart of a little Kansas community, 
should ever stop to write these things. They interest 
me. All the life here interests me. It is so everlast- 
ingly human and real, and I am a part of it. Some- 
times I almost feel myself in the center of it, with 
everything revolving around me. 

Tell me about yourself. You know how much I 
care for everything that interests you. Why I always 
helped you, even to choosing your hair-ribbons, and 
even if you are twenty-one, you are still my little 
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sister that I’ve cared for in my mind since father 
left us so long ago. 

It is getting late, which means early morning, 
and I have a busy day waiting. Think of me Sunday, 
and wear your white carnation for darling mother. 
Tl go to the city at the first opportunity. I can’t 
ask you to come here. You’d never fit the angles. 
But you suit me, and I mean to be near you soon, 
and to do better for you than I have yet done. 

Your loving brother, 
Dicx. 


Chapter II 


MOONLIGHT 


HE old Norchester home fronted the 

boulevard on the crest of the high 
bluff, but the terrace back of it was only a 
gentle slope ending in restful retreat at 
the farther part of the rose-garden. On a 
spring night the moonlight, shining through 
clear emerald, sweeps up against the shad- 
owy places and flows back dim and soft 
upon the city roofs and white pavements 
below. To a man and a maid on the 
terrace seat, the May evening and the 
moonlight, the shadowy stillness and the 
faint odor of garden blossoms, all seemed 
to be made for them, and beyond these two 
the world was not. For Maytime, and 
moonlight, and youth are the setting for 
the old fair story. And the sweetness and 
glamour of it all were about these two to- 
night on the garden terrace with all the 
city so far away in the misty distance 
below them. 

And they themselves were goodly to look 
upon, this man and this maid. The one, 
well-proportioned, full of vigorous life, with 
fair hair waving close to his head, defying 
the barber’s skill to disguise the ripple in 
it, dark blue-gray eyes, unusual eyes in a 
man’s face, making a stranger forget every 
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other feature there. And the other— 
dainty. No other word could so well de- 
scribe the pretty cameo-like face and big 
dark eyes. A passive, unreadable type of 
face, hers was, but puzzlingly and provok- 
ingly interesting withal. Hers was a per- 
sonality, too, that creates its own atmos- 
phere, a presence not to be overlooked 
anywhere. 

“When the telephone rang this after- 
noon, I was just wishing that you would 
call me up, Kit. I wanted to come out here 
to-night.””’ It was the young man who 
spoke. 

‘Out to this terrace, or the house, or 
just out to High Street, which?” the girl 
inquired. 

““Oh, wherever you happened to be, here 
or on the roofs down there, it wouldn’t mat- 
ter to me. It wasn’t the locality I was 
honing for, it was something else. But, 
seriously now, I was thinking that it is 
just six months ago to-night, a glorious 
October night, that we first met. Mei is 
right, for I’m sure I’ve known you always. 
We just meé out on the river that night, 
and the officious friends on the boat 
thought they were bringing two strangers 
together for the first time. I knew you 
better before the evening was over and the 
boat had nosed up against the landing, 
than I shall ever know our common friends 
who did me such a favor on that October 
night.” 

“Why, Jack Danby, was it only six 
months ago?” Christine Norchester ques- 
tioned, musingly, looking out on the moon- 
light and the lacy shadows of the young- 
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leaved boughs. ‘How lovely that climbing 
rose-vine looks over the white trellis.”’ 

“‘How lovely the whole scheme of things 
is out here! I don’t wonder that you cling 
to this place,” Jack responded. 

“Tt isn’t just the place; it is the associa- 
tions of all my life here. ‘We may build 
more splendid habitations’ and all that, 
you know, Jack, but when one opens baby 
eyes on a garden terrace and looks out 
from it for twenty years and one—well, 
just remember your own home. It isn’t 
just its beauty alone that makes you 
love it.” 

The young man straightened with a sort 
of sternness as he stared out at the filmy- 
shadowed slope and the moonbeams sweep- 
ing away across the city; and the girl knew 
instinctively that she had somehow hurt 
him. 

“Tell me about your home, Jack,’ she 
urged. 

“Oh, there’s nothing to tell that could 
interest you.” 

Lightly this was said, yet it put a faint, 
incomprehensible something between the 
two. How could a girl born to such a place 
as this Norchester home, a girl to whom 
luxury had always been a part of life, ever 
care for a young man from such a home 
as Jack Danby had always known? And 
she must care for him. No risk seemed too 
big for him if it would but help to make 
sure of her affection. There was a husky 
richness in his voice and his eyés were 
glowing with light as he turned to the fair 
girl beside him. 

“You said this afternoon when you 
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called me up that you wanted to tell me 
something. Tell me now.” 

Christine Norchester plucked idly at the 
lilac leaves overhanging the terrace seat, 
and her face in the moonlight was very 
winsome. These two who thought they 
knew each other so wonderfully well were 
mutually misunderstanding each other 
now. If only Jack were not so reticent 
about his home life. She had known him 
for half a year, a well-set-up, well-bred, 
well-dressed young man who knew how to 
make money and how to spend it for her 
pleasure like a gentleman born, without 
any of the foolish extravagance of the 
newly rich. Surely he must have known 
only the soft side of life—he carried himself 
so gracefully. And he must know, too, how 
limited were her own resources. He had 
had too many evidences of it not to know, 
for it was not in the Norchester blood, 
not even that of the sheltered, petted 
Christine, to be other than genuine in 
everything, even to the revelation of a 
dwindling income. It must be out of regard 
for her that he would not tell her of him- 
self. Christine could find no other motive, 
because to her, home and brother and the 
memory of an idolized mother were all- 
supreme. 

On the afternoon of this day she had 
come to her first real problem—to find that 
the Norchester home was not hers to con- 
trol, after all. Richard Norchester was not 
a keen business man, but even a much 
shrewder man than he might not have fore- 
seen nor forestalled the trick by which 
Christine’s hold on the property would be 
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wrenched away. The knowledge at first 
stunned the girl, entirely unfitted to under- 
stand such proceedings. And as strange 
events go in flocks, on this same afternoon 
she had by mere chance discovered a letter 
written by her mother shortly before her 
death—a loving message bringing back in 
strange sweetness the beautiful reality of 
the life now gone out. With this discovery 
came her brother’s letter saying he could 
not leave Riverbrook as he had planned. 
And Christine had turned to Jack, sure of 
his sympathy. But now: 

‘“‘T don’t know why I should trouble you 
with my affairs even if I am a little bit 
alone and a big bit lonely and all at sea,” 
she said. 

“T don’t know why you shouldn’t—at 
least until that precious preacher-brother 
of yours comes back to you again,” Jack 
Danby declared. 

‘He isn’t coming—not now, at least— 
and I had counted on our being together 
next Sunday, of all days.” Christine’s lip 
quivered. 

‘“Not coming! What’s the matter?” 

‘Oh, Dick Norchester has the kind of a 
conscience and sense of duty, and all that, 
you know, that you never can budge. The 
preacher who was to fill his pulpit for Sun- 
day dropped off suddenly, and Dick says 
he can’t find a substitute on such short 
notice. I don’t believe that is the real rea- 
son, but it is some real thing, I’m sure of 
that. He wouldn’t be Dick, otherwise,”’ 
Christine declared. 

“Maybe it is a girl,” Jack Danby sug- 
gested. ‘‘That would be like a Norchester 
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—a distant cousin it must have been—that 
I knew once in college, only he was not a 
preacher-boy, not that ‘Chet’ as we used 
to call him.” 

“Something, anyhow, sent a special- 
delivery letter post-haste this afternoon, 
but the only girl he mentioned was impos- 
sible, an old minister’s daughter who never 
had any chance to live. I’ve never heard 
my brother preach, and now I'll go alone 
to church on Sunday, as usual. But I won’t 
blame him. He’s all the brother I have. 
Only, I’m so disappointed.’ Christine 
Norchester turned her face away, as a girl 
will when tears are near. 

‘‘Let me go to church with you, won’t 
you? I don’t go any too often, anyhow. 
It would be good for me. Could I make 
it less lonely for you?” Jack questioned, 
eagerly. 

“Oh, I'll be glad to have your company. 
And if you don’t go often, you will go on 
Mother’s Day, of course. Dick will wear a 
white carnation then. I’ve told you about 
a year ago, when our mother slipped away. 
She was such a beautiful woman, such a 
wonderful mother. Will you—” 

Christine had meant to ask, ‘Will you 
wear a white carnation?” but that impene- 
trable something that shut Jack from her 
whenever she mentioned his home made 
her break midway in her query. 

‘Will you go with me to my little flor- 
ist’s, just three blocks down the next street, 
to get Dick’s flowers to-night? She always 
keeps her shop open till ten o’clock at this 
time of the year. She has so many out-of- 
town orders to fill that if I don’t get mine 
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in to-night Dick won’t get the flowers in 
time for Sunday.” 

“T’ll be delighted,” the young man de- 
clared, ‘‘provided it doesn’t mean we can’t 
come out here again afterward. For, Chris- 
tine, I want to say a good many things to 
you, and there’s no place quite so fine as 
a garden terrace on a night like this. I 
think the evening was made to order for 
us, first, and the rest of the world as they 
can use it.’ 

‘‘Oh, we can come back, but if they are 
important, say the most important ones 
first, to make sure.” 

The deeper feeling underneath the lightly 
spoken words made each voice low. A mist 
veil was softening the moonlight, a faint, 
sweet air swept across the garden bearing 
the odor of pansies and lilies-of-the-valley. 
Jack had taken Christine’s hand in his for 
a moment, and then his arm was about her, 
drawing her close to him. 

“‘T haven’t the words for what I want 
most to say.” 

How rich and deep the low voice sounded 
in the stillness, and the dark-gray eyes were 
wonderful now in the soft light of the May 
evening. A moment the girl in her dainty 
beauty yielded to the caress, and then, un- 
bidden, inexplicable, came the sense of that 
impenetrable thing that separates—mind 
from mind, soul from soul, love from love. 
Christine drew back, not knowing why, but 
sure that she must. 

‘““We—we will get the flowers first:, They 
must be sent off on the midnight train.” 

She rose and stood before her lover, a 
slim, white-gowned figure, with a clear 
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white face and dark eyes intensified by the 
moonlight. 

‘As you will. I can wait your time, 
Kit,” Jack answered, with the patience of 
ultimate assurance. ‘‘Only, please don’t 
make me wait too long.” 

The little flower-shop was aglow with 
pink and white carnations, great, ruffly 
blossoms, strong-stemmed, firm-petaled, 
sweet with the promise of many days of 
unfading beauty. Surely no other flower 
could be half so fitting as the carnation for 
a Mother’s Day symbol. Christine made 
her purchases and gave the directions for 
sending them away. Then she came back 
to her companion lingering about a great 
jar of deep-pink blooms. 

“Let me send you a white carnation for 
Sunday, Jack,” she said, softly, memories 
of her mother and the thought of her lover 
intermingling in her emotion. 

Jack’s face grew passive. ‘‘Not a white 
one. My mother is still living,” he replied. 

“Living!’’ 

The recollection of a beautiful idolized 
mother living, loving, guarding all her 
daughter’s ways, swept over Christine Nor- 
chester’s mind. 

“Living! Oh the joy of it! Have you 
sent her flowers, Jack?” 

“No. I thought I’d send her a chek and 
she might do as she chose with it. Isn’t a 
check better for a mother than flowers?” 
Jack asked. 

‘Better? No; not half so well—if she is 
like my mother was,” Christine declared. 

“All mothers aren’t alike.”’ The young 
man spoke almost sternly, but the only 
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mother likeness that the girl knew still 
overwhelmed her. 

“But for my sake, Jack. No, for her 
sake, send her flowers this year, a big bunch 
of these deep-pink ones. And if she would 
rather have a check next year, you will 
know that I made you make the mistake 
and you can blame me, not yourself. Please 
do, Jack.” 

Of course Jack did, and the two were 
gleeful over the choice and the wrappings. 

‘“‘T’m so glad you have your mother still, 
Jack,’’ Christine whispered as Jack left her 
to give directions for sending the box of 
carnations. 

But the glad light in her eyes was sud- 
denly dulled as the young man turned from 
her without one word or glance. 

Out on the garden terrace again the 
moonlight cast only a grayish hue, and 
every clear leaf and blossom seemed 
blurred into one dull shadow. The moment 
for telling the ‘‘old fair story” had been 
lost for to-night. Christine did not wait 
for Jack Danby to speak. A sudden as- 
sertiveness made her speak first. 

‘Jack, there are some things I want to 
tell you, but not to-night. To-morrow 
evening, or Sunday evening if you can; 
may I see you?” 

Taking the initiative was new to the 
hitherto dependent girl, and, although her 
cheeks flushed with the embarrassment of 
the moment, a new sense of Tosa woke 
within her with the words. 

“T want only to please you, Kit. To- 
morrow night, then. Shall I come at 
eight?” 
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The voice was deep and sympathetic, 
and there was no mistaking the disappoint- 
ment in the eyes, but somewhere something 
had gone wrong, and a rift was surely 
wedging in between these two. A moment 
later Jack was striding away along the 
open terrace; then the gate to the rose- 
garden clicked sharply behind him and he 
was out of sight. 

The city roofs were all a wavy blur to 
Christine Norchester’s tear-filled eyes as 
she sat alone on the terrace seat. 

““He doesn’t want me to know his 
mother. He thinks she would care more 
for a check than for those lovely carna- 
tions. Then she would never care for me. 
But Jack cares. I know he does. She must 
be very proud and not at all like— Oh, 
mother, mother! I need you so to-night. I 
thought all mothers were like you, but 
now I see, I see. How can I ever tell Jack 
now that this home isn’t going to be mine 
any more? And I love him so. Oh, Jack, 
the grave isn’t the only sad and cruel 
thing, after all!’ 

She stretched both hands appealingly 
toward the city whither Jack Danby was 
hurrying, and moonlight and the shadow 
alike fell coldly upon her, for the world is 
very gray when the heart of youth is sor- 
rowful. 


Chapter IIT 


CANDLE-GLOW 


e ERE is a little candle in our souls 

with its light shining on the road we’ve 
got to go. And if it don’t show away ahead, 
it does help a lot with the next step.” 

The Rey. Richard Norchester was re- 
peating Mother Danby’s words as he 
dressed himself with unusual care for Doc- 
tor Hazel’s funeral. Not that he was at all 
conscious of unusual care, any more than 
he was conscious of a picture hung in a sub- 
mental corner of his inner self—a picture of 
a calm face that yet had the look of some 
wounded thing in the eyes. Men and 
women do not often analyze themselves, 
though they do find sermons in stones and 
all that sort of thing. 

‘“‘My little candle seems to sputter much 
right now, blown upon by winds of inde- 
cision. I hope it won’t go out entirely, 
leaving me in the darkness. I can see far 
ahead, of course. Only, after a fortune is 
made I must come back to this thing. I 
must. But the next step! The next step!’ 

‘“‘Mis’ Jaggens is in the study an’ she 
wants to speak with you fore the funeral, 
Mr. Norchester,’’ the manse man-of-all- 
work announced at the door in a voice 
petulant with disapproval. The manse 
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man-of-all-work had little use for “them 
dog-and-cat kind,’’ as he termed Jaggens, 
undertaker, church elder, and family fusser. 
Nor yet for ‘Mis’ Jaggens” ‘‘who,” he 
had declared, “should have clawed Jag- 
gens up years ago and settled him.”’ 

“Tell her I'll come right down,” the 
minister replied, dropping his tired fingers 
from a necktie fixture that refused to stay 
fixed. 

‘All right, but I wouldn’t hurry if it 
was me,” the housekeeper answered back, 
as he went down-stairs, singing softly, 
‘Jack Sprat could eat no fat,” to the tune 
of ‘“‘Jesus, keep me near the cross.” 

Down in the study the minister greeted 
Mrs. Jaggens with that hand-clasp that 
his college chums used to say would 
make a man want to live for a hundred 
years after he felt it. It gave courage to 
the woman before him, one of the mis- 
understanding kind who naturally antici- 
pate abuse. 

‘“‘T come to get you to do me a favor at 
the funeral this afternoon, Brother Nor- 
chester.”” She spoke hesitatingly. 

‘“Not bury the undertaker by mistake, 
I hope,” the Reverend Richard thought, 
but his sympathetic smile was assuring. 

‘Things are beginnin’ to be a little bet- 
ter with me right now,’ Mrs. Jaggens 
hurried to say, as if things might change 
for the worse at any minute. ‘‘Mother 
Danby was up to Hazel’s when dear old 
Doctor Hazel lay a corpse. And Jaggens, 
my man, was there preparin’ him for his 
burial.”’ 

“‘Jaggens,’”’ as though the word meant a 
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rocky road, or a thorny bush, or a bitter 
drink. 

“Maybe you don’t know all your elders 
real well yet, and I oughtn’t to say it, 
but—”’ The woman held back her words 
and looked shamefacedly at the floor. 

“‘T am glad that you felt that you could 
come, Mrs. Jaggens,’”’ her pastor assured 
her. 

“Well, I won’t keep you, ’cause Jane 
Hazel wants you to come early if you can. 
She needs you more ’n I do, sweet soul!’ 

It did not matter to Mrs. Jaggens that 
Richard Norchester’s face grew unread- 
able. She was no face-reader, anyhow. 

“‘Tt’s just this: everybody in Riverbrook 
knows what a hard life Jaggens an’ me 
lives together—only not together. Gossip 
about folks, you know, is about the same 
everywhere. If you was in a big city 
church there’d be the same proportion of 
scandalizin’ among its members, maybe—” 

‘‘And maybe more, in proportion,” the 
young man interrupted, with a smile. 

“Not any worse ’n the Jaggenses, I hope. 
Well, when Brother Hazel lay dead an’ 
Mother Danby was helpin’ there, some- 
thing she said seemed to make Jaggens 
sorter ashamed for once. You know her 
way, so lovin’ she never hurts nobody while 
she’s peelin’ them proper to get rid of 
their sin-skins. Riverbrook won’t never 
fully appreciate that woman till it’s too 
late. We can’t never pay her for all her 
goodness!” 

‘“‘There are different ways of paying, but 
go on,” Norchester urged. 

“Something she said stuck to Jaggens 
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for once. He’s buried so many folks he’s 
got the idea he puts the end onto life for 
everybody. When he lays ’em away he’s 
finished things forever and it makes him 
bossy-like, as if he was Kingdom-come an’ 
the Judgment Seat, and nobody could 
escape his wrath, so to speak. But since 
that evenin’ at Hazel’s he’s been different, 
some way, and it just seems like if we could 
get back to each other again I could live 
and not drag out my days in silence like.” 

“You ought to live, Sister Jaggens. That 
is every Christian’s divine right,” the min- 
ister offered, comfortingly. 

“Do you always live? Don’t you never 
want to quit carin’ about us and just go 
after your own pleasures an’ interests a 
teenty bit once in a while?” 

“Yes, often,’ Richard Norchester de- 
clared, frankly. Somehow he felt he could 
not face Mother Danby again unless he 
spoke the truth now. And with Mother 
Danby he could drop obligation to office 
and appearance and be a loving, grown-up 
boy with a loving, understanding mother. 

“‘T don’t know just what she said. Jane 
didn’t tell exactly when I asked her,’”’ Mrs. 
Jaggens continued. ‘But when Jaggens 
began to talk like he always does, as if he 
was the last court on either side of the 
grave, an’ how when he screwed down a 
coffin lid there was nothing more to be 
said, only he put it, bein’ an elder, that 
the Lord just shut us off then, like the 
man up at the new power-house cuts off 
all the Riverbrook lights at midnight, let- 
tin’ us grope around and fall over the 
rockin’-chairs till daylight. And Mother 
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Danby turned to Doctor Hazel, layin’ there 
so white with his hair all like a silver crown, 
an’ Jane standin’ by with a face like one 
who has fought her battle strong and 
sweet; and Mother Danby says, soft-like, 
‘There’s one thing,’ she says, ‘nobody 
can’t bury, and that’s love,’ she says, ‘and 
there’s one thing nobody can put away and 
keep it put, an’ that’s the call to duty.’ I 
don’t know what else she said, or if she 
put it in just them words. She don’t never 
hector nobody. But what I want to ask is, 
will you kinder put stress on them two 
undyin’ things, love an’ the call to duty? 
They make life, Mother Danby says, an’ 
it might help Jaggens an’ me both. We 
need it. God knows we need it. I ain’t 
blamin’ him no more. I’m blamin’ my- 
self.” 

The woman covered her face with her 
hands to hide her tears. 

“T’ll do my best for you, Sister Jaggens. 
A funeral service is for the living, not for 
the dead,” Norchester said, gently. ‘‘But 
Mother Danby has already helped to put 
you far along toward getting clear of your 
troubles. Be brave and loving yourself.” 

The study door closed behind Mrs. 
Jaggens, leaving a white-faced man staring 
after her. 

‘“‘How easy to advise others, you big 
coward.” He thrust the words at himself. 
“You will leave your work here to make 
Kat happy, to save a family homestead. 
Is that well-balanced duty? But, Dick, 
man, just why do you want to stay here? 
Is it your flock that, after all, allures you? 
You are not brave nor loving—nor true. 
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And now it is too late to go early to Jane 
Hazel’s, as she asked you to. But you must 
preach for Elder Jaggens and wife. The 
little candle! Oh, Mother Danby, it shows 
only a step at a time, and you see nothing 
ahead now but Jaggens.”’ 

Riverbrook did not criticize Jane Hazel 
because she ‘‘didn’t take it hard” at the 
funeral, though her face was as white as 
the coffined face below the “gates ajar” 
piece and _ liies-of-the-valley, but River- 
brook talks yet of that funeral sermon. 

“‘It never seemed to take in the corpse 
at all,”’ one good old brother declared, ‘‘and 
it couldn’t have been meant for Jane Hazel, 
the only mourner kin. It was just a clear 
bugle-call. Somehow it ’minded me of 
when I wasn’t but just a boy in the Civil 
War, an’ we heard the call to arms an’ we 
followed like it was the Angel Gabriel and 
not the bugler who come from down on 
the Neoshy in Kansas and we’d fished and 
swum together, him and me, a-many a 
time. He’s dead now—fell at Chickamaugy 
—hbut, anyhow, Brother Norchester’s ser- 
mon made me hear that old bugle horn 
and want to follow.” 

On the evening after the funeral Mother 
Danby had the minister for tea. From May 
to October her dining-room was a screened- 
in side porch. Here the two sat long at the 
table, for the grown-up boy was very much 
in need of a mother to-night. 

‘Who were you really layin’ away to- 
day, Brother Norchester?” Mother Danby 
asked. ‘‘It wasn’t Doctor Hazel. His good 
deeds speak so loud I don’t blame you for 
not tryin’ to shout against them. And 
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you weren’t thinkin’ of the bereaved, for 
Jane Hazel never failed to do her part. 
An’ yet with all her lovin’ care she’s found 
time to study and keep up with the world 
outside of Riverbrook. She’s the best-read, 
best-bred girl I know. Always held back, 
though, by her circumstances. Seemed 
like she took it to herself, though.” 

“Vou surely don’t mean that,” Nor- 
chester exclaimed. 

‘““Maybe not, only the hurt in her eyes 
didn’t seem to get any ease. But I knew 
you hadn’t her on your conscience then,” 
Mrs. Danby replied. 

“No, I hadn’t her on my conscience, 
then.” A shade of emphasis on the ‘‘then.” 
“‘T was hoping to lay away the former 
Elder Jaggens and his wife, that a better 
Jaggens, man and woman, might fill their 
places hereafter.” 

“T hope you did. If we could only bury 
a lot of folks while they are still livin’ and 
let them come up again green and sweet, 
‘forgetting those things that are behind,’ 
as Saint Paul says, the second death would 
be lots easier and the second resurrection 
a real inspirin’ glory. I hope you'll see 
Jane soon, though. She ’ain’t once broke 
down since her father passed away. And 
them that don’t break down crushes to 
pieces inside, you know.”’ Mrs. Danby’s 
voice was husky with a motherly sym- 
pathy. 

“T shall stop at Hazel’s on my way 
home,” the minister assured her. “I want 
to talk to you awhile first. My little inner 
candle-glow isn’t clear this evening.” 

“And it’s such a lovely evenin’, too. 
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Look across the prairie at the purple mists 
over the draw that runs down to River- 
brook beyond town. Seems like when I’m 
troubled them soft heliotrope shades just 
soothes my eyes to clearness. I guess we 
need color like we need the music of the 


hymns. 


“O Love, that will not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul on Thee; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be.” 


Very softly and sweetly the words fell 
from Mother Danby’s lips as both looked 
across the sunset prairies with the mists of 
evening wreathed about them. Then Nor- 
chester turned to his hostess. 

“Yes, I’m all at sea to-night, drifting 
rudderless,”” he declared. ‘I, your best- 
salaried pastor, fresh from a theological 
training that leaves nothing more to be 
said. The duty-call I urge others to hear 
seems to speak to me in many voices. 
How can a poor little candle show me the 
way?” 

Across the table, Mother Danby was 
leaning forward, her big dark eyes shining 
with a loving interest. 

‘“‘When duty calls two ways you are 
safe in either one. They’ll run together, or 
one will stop pretty soon. Duty ain’t a 
puzzle-builder. But I’ve been thinking 
that, after all, you’d better go to see your 
sister. Some ties are stronger than church 
ties, even. I know Id love to have my boy 
feel that way if he had a sister.” There 
was no complaining in the brave eyes that 
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looked into the young man’s face, no ref- 
erence to her own heart-longing. 

“Vou can find out about your home 
affair, too, and settle your own worry 
about whatever else you’re troubled over, 
and lay it all out once for all. ’Tisn’t such 
a big matter bein’ here Sunday. We can 
have Sunday-school in the mornin’ and a 
vesper service in the evenin’ among our- 
selves. It’s good of you to want to stay 
with us. We can be good, too, and let 
you go. We'll wait till another Sunday for 
Mother’s Day. Mothers learned long ago 
how to wait.” 

There was a world of comfort in Mrs. 
Danby’s voice, but Norchester only turned 
away and stared at the purple mists that 
are made for fevered eyes. 

“What if it isn’t just alone a wish to 
please the good mothers of the church, but 
a purely selfish motive that makes me feel 
it a duty to stay here?” he asked, huskily. 

“You'll be doin’ your duty both ways, 
anyhow. Why not go and let the thing 
you don’t understand in yourself alone for 
a little while?”’ 

“Follow the candle-glow that way?” 
Norchester said, with a smile of relief. 

‘““Yes, that way now. And when you are 
older—even ministers learns by years as 
well as books, maybe—you’ll see that con- 
science tries and torments us when we are 
younger with questions about what seems 
big, but is really little, so we can be good 
hardened soldiers in the real battles ahead 
when the strong men are called:out to 
fight, not for a home nor a sister’s easy 
livin’, nor against some kind of fancied 


He lingered a moment at the door 
... thelight fell on her, a solitary figure 
in the stillness of the house 
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selfish purpose, but for the real good of the 
human race; payin’ tribute to the memory 
of a lovin’ mother by livin’ the biggest, 
usefulest life a man can live. Leastways 
that’s how I figure it out, Brother Nor- 
chester. I always think of a man’s mother, 
too, when I think of his work and his suc- 
cess. I guess every woman who has a boy 
does that.” 

Norchester rose and clasped Mrs. 
Danby’s hand. ‘‘The only way we can ever 
pay you mothers is by doing our best. I 
must be going now.”’ 

He patted the hard, wrinkled hand with 
boyish affection as he bade her good-by. 
But by the time the ‘‘grown-up boy” had 
reached the Hazel home at the far end of 
town he was the Reverend Richard again. 

The white-faced girl with the pain in her 
eyes listened and assented to his consola- 
tion with the width of the universe all the 
while between the two. The call was brief 
and utterly un-Norchester-like, the poorest 
duty the young minister had yet per- 
formed. He lingered a moment at the door, 
hoping to find the right word on leaving. 
Jane Hazel stood where the electric street- 
light, splashed by leafy shadows, fell on her, 
a solitary figure in the stillness of the house. 

“You are not staying here alone, are 
you?” Norchester asked. 

‘“‘Yes, for the present. I may be leaving 
town soon unless something opens up here 
for me,” Jane replied. 

“Leaving?” 

“Ves, I must earn a living. My father 
had very little property to leave tome. He 
was a very generous man, you know.” 
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“But what can you do?” 

The thought of Christine Norchester 
leaving her home to earn a living flashed 
through his mind. Impossible thing, that 
earning a living, for such as she. And 
Jane? Domestic service, a small-salaried 
clerkship in a country-town store, a six 
months of school- teaching per year on 
meager pay. For Jane seemed to have had 
no opportunities to fit herself for better 
things any more than Kit had had. And 
yet how different the lives of the two girls 
had been. 

“Jane, I’m leaving town to-morrow for 
a few days, possibly a week. I hope you 
will not be going before I get back,” 
Norchester said, impulsively. 

‘‘T hope not so soon as that.”? A smile 
crept into the girl’s eyes with the words. 

‘“‘Oh, of course not so soon.’’ Norchester, 
the courtly, self-possessed gentleman, knew 
that he was arriving nowhere now, and with 
a hurried good-by he strode away, seeing 
only a white face with sorrowful eyes which 
the shadow-splashed light intensified. 

“’m getting nowhere financially, mor- 
ally, nor socially,” he declared, in disgust. 
‘“‘Come, shine up, little candle. The next 
step that you seem to show is for me to 
leave to-morrow forenoon for the city, and 
to the city I go.” 

The cool, refreshing breath of the May 
morning brought new vigor to the young 
man as the prairies sped past him through 
the bright hours. Resolutely he put away 
every thought save the one of seeing Kit, 
and the vague plan for redeeming the old 
home about to be lost. 
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Early in the evening trains from both 
directions were delayed at a junction, and 
Pullman passengers from both trains min- 
gled on the platform. As Norchester was 
striding up and down he suddenly came 
face to face with a tall, faultlessly dressed 
young man with fair hair and most attrac- 
tive eyes. 

‘“‘Chet! Norchester! Lord Chesterfield!” 

“Jack Danby!” 

The exclamations were simultaneous. 

“Tt has been a million years since ever 
I even heard of you,” young Danby de- 
clared. 

“All of that, Jack. Honestly, I had al- 
most forgotten your name, but not you, 
never you. Never you!’ Norchester was 
holding Jack Danby’s hand in both of his. 

‘What are you doing, and whither are 
you speeding—east or west, and why, and 
why not?” Jack fairly hurled the questions 
at his old college friend. 

“Jack, I’m a minister of the gospel now, 
and I’m going up to the city to visit my 
sister Christine for the week-end.” 

Jack Danby recalled vividly the old 
“Chet” of college days who carried an un- 
breakable dignity with the best of fellow- 
ship, and the boys had loved him for it. 
With Norchester’s answer Jack leaned for- 
ward and stared hard at the young man 
before him. This was that beloved preach- 
er-brother who would wear a white carna- 
tion for Kit’s mother to-morrow. There 
was a family resemblance, to be sure. Why 
had he never associated the two together 
before? And yet, why should he? He had 
left college the first of the two, many 
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moons ago. There was nothing very 
preacher-like about ‘‘Chet”’ when he had 
known him there. 

‘‘Norchester, I happen to know your 
sister, although I was too stupid ever to 
think of you as her brother. I heard yes- 
terday that she had gone out of the city 
for a few days. She didn’t leave any word 
about where she was going. It is too bad 
for you two to miss each other.” 

The young man’s tone betrayed no per- 
sonal interest. He had called on Christine 
at the appointed hour on the evening be- 
fore, only to be told of her sudden depart- 
ure from town with a message for him 
apologizing for not being able to reach him 
in time to let him know of her decision. 
A sleepless night and a resolve to take a 
journey himself had been the cause of 
Norchester finding him here. 

In reply to his information Norchester 
said, simply, ‘‘ Yes, it is very unfortunate.” 
The while he leaped to quick mental con- 
clusions: 

‘Tt is useless to go to the city now. I'll 
start back to Riverbrook on this train. 
Nobody will be at the station in the morn- 
ing, for the Limited stops only to let off 
long-distance passengers, which is seldom. 
My good house-man is away for the day. 
I'll just slip in alone and have a real Sab- 
bath-day’s rest and surprise everybody by 
being on hand for the vesper service. 
Mother Danby was right; the two ways 
run into each other, after all. Danby! No 
two people who bore the same name-ever 
looked more unlike than that good, plain 
mother and this fine fellow here.” 
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All this in a mental flash. 

“By the way, what are you doing, your- 
self, now, Jack?’”’ Norchester asked. 

“T’m in the real-estate line and doing 
pretty well. Business gets better every 
year. Not many deals go through without 
my knowing about them, at least,” Jack 
replied, with the assurance that a solid 
business foundation permits. 

Richard Norchester’s cheeks flushed as a 
hope leaped to life within him. 

‘“‘T’m glad to hear that, Jack. I’m sorry 
to say that I am no business man myself, 
but I’d like to talk to you about real estate 
very soon—about our old home, in fact.” 

“You don’t mean to sell it?” Swiftly 
across Jack Danby’s mind swept the pict- 
ure of the moonlight on the garden terrace 
and the dainty girl who had looked out 
on it all her years, and of their last unsatis- 
factory moments there. 

“‘T think so,”’ Norchester was saying. ‘‘If 
it interests you at all you might speak to my 
sister. She may do better than I would, 
although she has little idea of business. 
T’ll see you myself very soon.” 

‘“‘T’ll be glad to consider it,” was all that 
Jack had time to say without betraying 
himself. 

A confusion of ‘‘All abo-o-ard!” a 
chuffing and fizzing of restive engines 
headed in opposite directions, a hurried 
hand-clasp, an exchange of “‘glad-to-have- 
met-you”’ phrases, a promise to write soon, 
and the young men were separated by the 
crowd. 

All that night Jack Danby tossed rest- 
lessly in his berth, while Richard Nor- 
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chester, on the same train, unable to secure 
even an upper at this point, slept soundly in 
a crowded chair-car. His candle-glow had 
not failed. At dawn the engine did little less . 
than slacken its speed at Riverbrook. The 
young minister, with the fresh morning 
breeze in his face, stepped from the car, 
and waited for the long train to clear the 
crossing between himself and the town side 
of the railroad, unconscious of the fact that 
the last Pullman to catch the bumping 
slack of renewed motion held Jack Danby, 
sound asleep for the first time in many 
hours. 


Chapter IV 


THE GREAT ILLUMINING 


[- happened in Riverbrook that because 

the train was late on Saturday evening, 
and because the minister wasaway, and there 
was no Sabbath-morning service, and be- 
cause the proprietor of the Riverbrook 
Hotel loved to steal up-stream on Sunday 
when nobody was looking and fish all day 
long, and because the Riverbrook Hotel 
housekeeper slept much and read writing 
but poorly at best, and because Christine 
Norchester wrote a stiff, angular back- 
hand—because of all these things, it hap- 
pened that no particular interest was cre- 
ated by the arrival in Riverbrook of a very 
pretty young lady who wrote in the hotel 
register what the sleepy Sabbath-breaking 
proprietor deciphered as “‘ Mrs. Clarissa— 
or something like it—Warcluster,” and 
then forgot it and rose up early to go 
fishing. 

It happened, too, that the Rev. Richard 
Norchester, who was breakfasting alone in 
his kitchen, bachelor-fashion, did not see 
the same young lady, who tarried at his 
front door only long enough to thrust into 
his letter-box a big, fat missive evidently 
holding another letter inside of its covering. 

The inside letter was the unopened mes- 
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sage from the dead mother to her son. 
Inclosed with it Christine had written, 
briefly: 


Dearest Dick,—We’ve made a big misfit of it. 
I couldn’t wait any longer to see you. So when I 
found you couldn’t leave here to-day, I came to you. 
And you are in the city. Never mind, dear. Nobody 
is to blame and we’ll soon meet up somewhere. I 
am leaving on the evening train, hoping to catch 
you at the other end of the line. I’d wire you now, 
but the town has gone to sleep or gone fishing and I 
can’t wake it up. 

I am inclosing a letter. You will understand it. 
Dear brother, in our hearts we will keep one face 
enshrined always, the face of her for whose sake we 
wear a white carnation to-day. And we will do her 
bidding as if she were with us. 

Love, 
Krr. 


The young face was full of pathos as the 
eyes took in the surroundings of the home 
of the Riverbrook pastor. It seemed all so 
small and rural, and the smooth, grass- 
bordered street before it so unboulevard- 
like. But the fresh air of the May morning 
was so deliciously wooing that Christine 
Norchester’s spirits responded to its caress- 
ing sweetness. 

The sudden resolve to leave the city and 
go to the brother who could not come to 
her had grown out of a solitary hour on the 
garden terrace after Christine Norchester 
had sent Jack Danby away. 

The day had been an eventful one for 
her, sweetened through all its perplexities 
by the memory of Jack’s arms about her 
and the tenderness of his deep, low voice. 
Without Jack, and without the coming of 
Dick, the girl felt herself utterly and for- 
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lornly alone in the gray stillness of the 
garden terrace, until on her darkened way 
a great light shone—the memory of her 
mother, and the letter written twelve 
months ago, that she had read that day 
for the first time. And the letter for Dick. 
She must not keep it. It must be sent to 
him at once. Then came the big resolve 
to go to him, since he could not come to 
her. Was it only in the old home that they 
two could pay tribute to a beloved mother’s 
memory? Were saddened reflections what 
that beautiful mother would want from 
her children? Out of the loneliness and 
heartache of that hour a new woman rose 
up, possessed with a big purpose. 

So it happened that while Richard Nor- 
chester was hurrying cityward his sister 
was going out to visit him. At the River- 
brook station she had not asked for her 
brother when she arrived. Jaggens, cab- 
driver, was shouting the information of his 
absence to a deaf old farmer brother who 
was calculating to bring ‘‘her”’ (his wife, 
evidently) ‘“‘to church the next morning, 
bein’ Mother’s Day, y’ know.” 

“‘No. He’s went away for a few days, 
clear out of the state, and there’s just Sab- 
bath-school in the mornin’ and vespers in 
the evenin’,’ Jaggens roared across the 
baggage-trucks. 

Christine Norchester was not an unso- 
phisticated girl, but she was not accus- 
tomed to taking long journeys alone, and 
she discreetly kept herself aloof from 
chance acquaintances. So she decided to 
go to the hotel and make no inquiry about 
her brother. His rural congregation might 
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wonder why they should have missed each 
other, and it wasn’t any of their business. 

Across the river, at the edge of the 
prairie, Mrs. Danby was sitting on her 
porch with her Bible on a little table beside 
her, opened at the Book of Psalms.. On 
her lap lay a hymn-book, and she was sing- 
ing in a sweet, low voice: 


“Jesus, Saviour, pilot me 
Over life’s tempestuous sea; 
Unknown waves before me roll, 
Hiding rock and treach’rous shoal. 
Chart and compass come from Thee. 
Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” 


A shadow fell across the page, and the 
singer lifted her eyes to see a daintily 
dressed, beautiful girl. Whether up from 
the ground like a blossom, or down from 
the sky like a bird, she was here, a surpris- 
ing reality, the most wonderful reality Mrs. 
Danby had ever seen. 

Christine had concluded that the one 
way to use up the hours of a long day in a 
strange town was to spend as much of it 
as possible out of doors. But, beautiful as 
the day was in its Sabbath stillness, a great 
loneliness was pressing down on her young 
spirits. She had stood for a long while on 
the little foot-bridge by the church. Then 
the shady walk along the edge of the 
prairie beyond the river promised seclusion 
from strange faces which only increased her 
loneliness. The neat little cottage under 
the elm shade, the motherly-faced woman 
sitting at peace on the porch, the clear, soft 
voice and the beauty of the old hymn, all 
drew the girl by an irresistible force toward 
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Mrs. Danby was sitting on her porch 
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Mother Danby. Perhaps, too, the heart- 
hunger which the older woman was trying 
to meet with the consolation of psalm 
and hymn may have been a part of that 
invisible thing that brings two souls to- 
gether and makes them acquainted in- 
stantly. The memory of her own mother 
leaped up in Christine’s mind, although 
not a line in the face before her could have 
suggested the face vanished now from 
mortal view. 

“Pardon me. I’m a stranger here,.and 
I can’t get out of town until this evening. 
I would go to church if you had services, 
because it is Mother’s Day, you know. 
Since I can’t do that, I came out here where 
it is quiet and restful.’’ Christine’s face 
was winsomely sweet as she said this. 

Mrs. Danby stared hard, trying to dis- 
cover why the face and voice seemed so 
familiar. There was a family resemblance 
between the brother and sister, much 
more apparent after their relationship was 
known. But the presence of the minister’s 
sister was the least expected thing in 
Riverbrook. 

““Won’t you come in and sit awhile?” 
Mrs. Danby said, hospitably offering a 
chair to her visitor. ‘‘Our pastor is away 
to-day and we don’t have services till ves- 
pers this evening.” 

‘“Couldn’t he find a substitute?” Chris- 
tine asked. | 

She had perceived at once that she was 
unrecognized, and, although she had no 
reason to conceal her identity, she found 
it difficult to explain why she happened to 
be here in her brother’s absence. 
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“Not easy. He didn’t decide to go till 
the very last minute.” 

Mrs. Danby would not have her pastor 
misjudged by a stranger. And there was 
something most attractive about this 
pretty stranger that made the lonely old 
woman want to talk to her as she would 
speak to few persons on a first meeting. 

‘‘He was all for stayin’ here because it 
was hard to find a brother to fill his place. 
But his heart was callin’ him to the city. 
We can do without him one day. We may 
have to give him up, anyhow, pretty soon. 
He’s going to give up the ministry, I think, 
because he has a sister he feels that he 
must earn a bigger salary to keep.” 

Mother Danby never understood why 
she should have said this to a stranger. 

A sudden pallor drove the pink bloom 
from Christine’s cheek. 

“T’m his sister,” she declared, frankly. 
‘Did he tell you he meant to leave the 
ministry for me? Are you the woman Dick 
wrote to me about? He said you reminded 
him of our own mother and that he con- 
fided in you as he could confide in few peo- 
ple, men or women.” 

Mother Danby’s cheek flushed for a 
moment and a confusion seized her. This 
was the pretty, sheltered sister for whom a 
promising minister of the gospel was about 
to resign his charge, his real life-work, to 
enter into a financial battle to keep in 
luxury. Then the reserve force of a sincere 
soul, warmed by a kindly sympathy, 
brought the good mother to her best self 
again. 

“I’m very lonely to-day. May I stay 
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with you awhile?’ Christine Norchester 
asked. 

She did not stop to question why this 
plain, homely woman might offer her com- 
fort. She had yet to realize that the 
mother-heart is the same in cabin and 
palace. She knew only that she was alone 
in the bounds of a rural region far from her 
home, and that here was a woman whom 
her brother loved and trusted. 

‘“‘T’m glad:to have you come here, Miss 
Norchester,” her hostess said, warmly. ‘“‘I 
know Brother Norchester will be disap- 
pointed to miss you, but it’s all for the 
best or it wouldn’t have happened so, you 
know.” 

Christine Norchester sat gazing thought- 
fully out at the wide prairie teeming with 
rich May-time growths. Her life had run 
in one pleasant channel until a year ago. 
Then came a sudden sorrow and a shifting 
of guardianship for her. But now the reali- 
ties of responsibility and action which she 
must meet had suddenly been thrust tow- 
ard her. Sometimes the young grow older 
in a week than the elderly grow in a decade. 
What to her brother was his greatest con- 
cern—how to keep the old home with all 
of her inherited comforts and pleasures— 
became to Christine the least of all her 
perplexities. Love had come to her with 
its sweet joy. But back of it lay the gray 
wedge of misunderstanding cleaving two 
lives apart. Jack Danby could not appre- 
ciate Christine’s adoring memory of a dead 
mother, and she could not comprehend his 
indifference and reticence toward a living 
mother. Oh, a small thing, to be sure, one 
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easily explained away, but crowns have 
fallen and kingdoms crumbled over smaller 
things. And closer, even, than this big 
heartbreaking anxiety was the letter just 
discovered, the touch of a vanished hand. 


I shall not be with you long [it ran]. Christine, 
your brother must not give up all of his share of our 
poor remnant of property to you. I know you will 
rise to your duty. You will share good and illfortune . 
with him. You will be a true woman, willing to 
sacrifice, if need be, nor ask that.all sacrifice be made 
for you. And so you will always pay tribute to the 
memory of the mother whose love, even in the far 
aisles of Paradise, must sweep back to you—for 
mother love never really dies. 


Had Dick given up all his property to 
her, and now would he leave the ministry, 
as this sweet-faced old woman was saying, 
to earn more money for a sister—even her- 
self? She looked up wistfully into Mother 
Danby’s face. 

“‘T am glad I came, too,” she replied, at 
last, to her hostess’s expression. ‘‘What 
you have said will help Dick and me both. 
If he trusts you so, I am sure you will care 
a little bit for his sister, too. And I wear 
a white carnation to-day. See?” 

Christine pushed back a fold of lace that 
had fallen over a white blossom nestling on 
her bosom. And for a minute neither 
woman spoke. 

‘““My brother is very good,” Christine 
went on, softly. ‘I am sure that he gave 
up all of his share of our property to me a 
year ago, and took the first thing offered 
to him, which was this church pastorate. 
And yet I believe he really does love his 
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work. One of my friends says it must be a | 
girl here”—Christine smiled now—‘‘but I 
can’t believe that, and Dick is too conscien- 
tious to be deceitful about anything. You 
don’t wonder that I am proud of him, nor 
that I think he might fill bigger pulpits 
than this one.”’ 

Graciously this was said, and without 
offense. 

“Then, too, our old homestead where 
Dick and I were born, and where I’ve 
always lived, is about to be taken away 
from us. It means more to us than it 
might to some people, you know.”’ 

‘““Yes, I understand,” Mrs. Danby re- 
plied. ‘I’m just thinking if I couldn’t 
write to Donnie. He’s a real-estate man. 
But your brother ought to have a bigger 
church, Miss Norchester. I don’t know of 
any girl here he’d care for ’less it might be 
Jane Hazel. She’d be a real help to him, but 
it isn’t her. Anyhow, it’s buryin’ ten 
talents right in the prairie for him to stay 
here. Seems to me duty and the biggest 
place of usefulness—not honor nor riches, 
but usefulness—just go hand-in-hand. And 
we oughtn’t keep Brother Norchester, even 
if he had a conscience to stay... . But 
it’s another matter, givin’ up a callin’ like 
his to go into business, real estate, for 
instance, to make more hard dollars to 
spend them just for one person. Would 
your mother want him and you that way?” 

‘“‘Oh, never, never! Dick shall not give 
up anything for me. I can do something. 
I don’t know just what it is, but I can 
dort’? 

The beauty of a new purpose and the 
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birth of a new strength made Christine 
Norchester’s face fine to see at that mo- 
ment. Then came the memory of Jack. 
Would he care for a girl who must earn her 
own living? He himself walked such a 
fortunate way. Everything came easily to 
Jack except—yes, except the sweetness of 
loving a mother as Christine loved. Life 
has some blessings money cannot give nor 
take away. But the thought of Jack 
stayed and stayed. Duty to a brother, to 
herself, to her mother’s memory. But there 
was love, and youth loves deeply, sweet 
love that could outlast the gnawing force 
of years. She could be strong and sure, 
but for Jack. 

““T must be going now. I’m so glad I 
met you.”’ Christine rose to leave. 

“‘Stay and eat with me. You won’t miss 
bein’ away from one meal at the River- 
brook House. The proprietor is ’round a 
bend in the river fishin’ in the shade. I 
saw him hikin’ in there when I went to put 
the calves in the upper lot this mornin’. 
The housekeeper up at the hotel didn’t 
come here from Delmonico’s. Every 
boarder who can leaves a little town hotel 
in Kansas on Sunday if it’s run like ours is. 
You ain’t missin’ much to stay away.” 

“You are very good to a stranger. I'll 
be glad to stay here. Have you no family?” 
Christine asked. 

Mother Danby’s bright face clouded a 
moment. ‘Yes, I have a son, but he ain’t 
here.” 

“Oh!” Christine felt that she had 
touched a tender spot and she regretted 
her words. 
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Mother Danby understood in a, flash. 

““He’s in the city. A mighty good boy 
he is, and real thrifty. Just done splendid 
for himself since he left college,” she de- 
clared, a little boastfully, but there was a 
hollow ring somewhere and Christine felt 
the situation instinctively. 

‘‘He didn’t come home for to-day?” she 
asked, not knowing what else to say. 

Mother Danby’s brave old heart had 
been too sorely tried. The mother-hunger 
that longs for genuine love and apprecia- 
tion from the children for whom she went 
once into the valley of the shadow to bring 
to life, for whom she will sacrifice her own 
joy and comfort to the end of her days, 
with that hunger Mrs. Danby had been 
waging warfare all through the calm hours 
of this Sabbath morning. So she had clung 
to the sweet old promises of the Psalms, 
written primarily for mothers’ comfort, 
and to the old, old hymns, whose music 
fits the soul’s deep needs. As she had been 
drawn toward her pastor in her sad loneli- 
ness, so now her heart yearned for sympa- 
thy from this mother-loving girl, her pas- 
tor’s sister; and in spite of her bravery and 
discretion her eyes filled with tears. 

‘No, he didn’t come home. I guess he 
couldn’t, maybe, but I wanted to see him 
so much,” the deep voice choked. ‘Just 
seemed like I’d give the world to have him 
come home to-day. I don’t want to keep 
him here, remember. I couldn’t be happy 
if he wasn’t satisfied, and he don’t belong 
here to stay. He’s a real business man. 
When he first left home he said to me: 
‘Don’t ery, mother. This isn’t a funeral,’ 
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he said; and I didn’t cry, but it was a 
funeral, for my lovin’ little boy never come 
back again. Just a man instead, he is now, 
a good man who sends me checks and 
helps me lots of ways, only he don’t give 
himself, an’ that’s the real best gift, one’s 
lovin’ self. I’m a selfish mother, I know, 
but love is so little to ask and so easy to 
give. It’s just beautiful to me to see how 
you and your brother love the memory of 
your mother, payin’ tribute to it by livin’ 
as she’d have you. But’’—Mother Danby 
grew brave again—‘‘but why should I be 
so selfish? It’s only just once in a while 
I’m real unhappy. The rest of the time 
I’m proud and glad, and then I’ve got other 
folks here that needs me. It helps a lot to 
help other folks. I guess I’m the content- 
edest woman in Riverbrook, takin’ every 
day in the year. But just on Mother’s 
Day— Come in and see what Donnie 
sent me this time. ’Twasn’t just a check, 
which of course is always weleome—and he 
sent me one, too—but see!” 

Mrs. Danby, followed by Christine, went 
into the comfortable living-room whose 
appointments told of a generous giver 
somewhere. A great bowl of pink carna- 
tions rested on a little table between the 
two south windows. 

“Ain’t they pretty, though? That’s 
Donnie’s picture above ’em. He don’t look 
a bit like me, except a little about the eyes. 
He is the image of his father and so he’s 
not so bad-lookin’. Donnie’s just his baby 
name. His real name is John.” 

All this in motherly pride as Mrs. Danby 
patted the blossoms and shaped their stems 
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into place, never noting the face of her 
guest. 

Christine stared at the picture and her 
lips shaped only one soundless word: 

Jack!” 

A great understanding possessed her 
now. With a woman’s quickness she saw 
everything clearly. Jack was not proud of 
his mother; he was ashamed of her. Oh, 
Jack! When an idol crumbles some wor- 
shipful heart is crushed in the debris be- 
neath it. Evidences of Jack’s pocket-book 
were everywhere, but Jack’s heart was not 
in them. Mother Danby was right. The 
tribute beautiful he had held valueless. 
While he bought gifts for the body’s com- 
fort he had missed the soul riches, without 
which we perish. 


Late that afternoon the Rev. Richard 
Norchester, in the seclusion of his shady 
back garden, meditated on the words he 
should need to say at the coming vesper 
service, where he knew his presence would 
happily surprise his flock. At his front 
door-step Christine Norchester was sitting 
for a brief rest before hurrying to the last 
train for the day. She had come hither for 
one more look at her brother’s abiding- 
place. The sunshine of the afternoon had 
chilled her, and in her mind she stumbled 
as she walked. Love is lenient. She had 
tried a hundred times not to blame Jack 
Danby. His mother was just what her 
brother had written of her—a plain, poorly 
educated, country woman. And Jack was, 
as it were, to the city born. And he was 
good to her. She had made Christine sure 
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of that over and over. But that sorrowful 
face, the deep, beautiful eyes, the loving 
heart, the hunger for what a son could so 
easily bestow. Oh, she was very, very un- 
like Mrs. Norchester, called home in the 
bloom of her womanhood, but was not. the 
mother-heart the same in both? 

As Christine rested on the door-step, 
Jane Hazel came slowly up the street and 
paused a moment before she caught sight 
of another girl sitting before the minister’s 
door. 

“That’s a sweet face, but what sad 
eyes,” Christine thought. ‘‘I’d better ex- 
plain my presence here. It might be easy 
to get a preacher into a tangle in a small 
town like this.” 

She smiled at Jane, who hesitated before 
passing on. ‘‘ Were you coming here? The 
minister is out of town. I’m his sister. We 
missed each other very neatly yesterday, 
so he is spending the day in the city, and 
I’m here.” 

There was no mistaking the relationship 
now. The voice and smile and eyes were all 
Norchester. Jane Hazel warmed instantly 
to the pretty stranger with the pleasant 
manners. And Christine knew in a mo- 
ment that she would like this girl. 

“T knew he was away. I am going to 
vesper service later. Will you go to 
vespers?”’ Jane asked, hoping that her 
presence there might not seem strange 
to Norchester’s sister. Had she dreamed 
of Norchester’s presence in Riverbrook she 
would not have passed this way. 

“T am intending to leave town on the 
evening train,” Christine replied. 
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The problem on Christine’s mind was 
beginning to call again for consideration. 
“You knew my brother, of course?” she 
asked, to offset her indifference to vespers. 

“Yes, very well. We all like him very 
much. He is too good a preacher to stay 
here, though,” Jane replied. 

The two girls were getting on rapidly 
together now. | 

‘‘ And he likes you people here. That’s 
why we missed each other to-day. He 
didn’t think he could leave here at first. 
Do you know, I really believe it wasn’t 
the church so much, after all. It may 
have been a girl he is interested in. Dick is 
a good brother. He was a bit of a flirt 
before he entered the ministry, maybe, but 
something behind the lines in his letters to 
me makes me think something—that means 
a girl—is getting interesting to him here. 
I don’t think he will leave very soon if he 
and I make sure we understand each other. 
Oh, I mean some family matters to be 
fixed up between us. He wants to be too 
good to me and I won’t have it, that’s all.” 

Jane Hazel’s eyes lost their pained look 
for the first time since the night when she 
had lifted her father’s white head from the 
grass and looked into his eyes that would 
never see again. 

‘““T’mgladImetyou.”’ Christinerosefrom 
thestep. ‘‘Imustbegoingnow. Good-by.” 

Jane Hazel watched the strange girl until 
she had turned into another street. Then, 
with a light step and a calm face, she 
started toward the river and Mother 
Danby’s house, where she had intended to 
call before vespers. 


Chapter V 


“AT EVENING-TIME IT SHALL BE LIGHT” 


apeae was a wonderful Sabbath evening 
in Riverbrook, and the beauty of it 
lingered long in the memory of many there. 
The day had not gone well in the com: 
munity. The good brothers and sisters 
missed the morning service sadly; “her,” 
whom the old farmer ‘‘had calculated to 
bring in,” had missed it most of all; the 
less earnest younger folks who fancied a 
churchless day would make a splendid holi- 
day had not found the holiday spirit fitting 
itself to the occasion; Jaggens and his wife 
had had a sorry time of it trying to be 
“‘decently kind” in their behavior toward 
each other; the fishing up-stream had been 
but middling, and sleeping at the hotel a 
matter of only broken naps for the house- 
keeper. Riverbrook needed that vesper 
service to sweeten it for the coming week. 
The east-bound train was late, and Chris- 
tine Norchester decided not to leave town 
that night on a dallying local already be- 
hind time. Had she gone to the station she 
might possibly have caught sight of Jack 
Danby leaving the rear car and hastily 
disappearing up a side-street. 
He did not go directly home, however, 
but went instead to the river, where he 
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lingered awhile on the little foot-bridge 
near the church, and then he loitered down 
the path by the edge of the prairie toward 
his mother’s home. 

Jack’s restless night on the Pullman had 
ended in the sound slumber that caused 
him to be carried beyond his destination 
_and consigned him for the better part of the 
day to the dullness of a little railway junc- 
tion in the heart of Kansas. Spending the 
day alone with himself gave his disturbed 
mind opportunity to struggle toward an 
equilibrium. 

Why had Kit gone away without letting 
him know about it? Where had she gone? 
Had she wanted to tell him of the impend- 
ing loss of her home? Why didn’t she do 
it, then? Did Kit love him? Yes, she 
must, she must. What was the real trouble 
between them, anyhow? How could he 
secure that home as Richard Norchester 
had suggested? Dick would know the 
situation presently. Then he would be 
despised for seeming to assent to a business 
deal that would embarrass Christine. 
Would so dainty a girl, reared in luxury, 
refined by inheritance, cultured by train- 
ing, ever understand or excuse or “‘live 
down” that plain, honest mother of his? 

That mother! Jack was not ungrateful, 
he was tremendously successful in business, 
and he was hopelessly in love. So hope- 
lessly in love that every other interest 
and affection was made subservient to 
this one great passion; so tremendously 
successful that he could generally com- 
mand what he willed to control—except 
Kit and his mother. These two he could 
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not harmonize. Hence the warfare of the 
day. 

When Jack had found himself alone in 
the city—there wasn’t anybody left when 
Kit went out—he resolved in a vague, pur- 
poseless way to go home for the week-end, 
mainly as a penance and recompense for 
seeming neglect which a persecuted con- 
science kept demanding from him. The 
journey had brought him real joy, and the 
old tenderness of boyhood, merely dormant 
in the stress of days, was wakened happily 
within him. Then came the delay at the 
junction and the meeting with old Dick 
Norchester. He couldn’t tell Dick his des- 
tination. In the foolishness of his youth 
and love he was ashamed to speak yet. 
And then the real-estate suggestion, the 
long, sleepless night, the sleepy porter who 
had failed to waken him because he had 
failed, in his confusion, to impress the por- 
ter’s mind sufficiently, and the lone hours 
at the bare little Junction. His purpose for 
the day had been frustrated. He would 
slip into town and spend the night with his 
mother and hurry out as fast as possible on 
the morning Limited. Important details 
waited at his office in the city; and there 
was that Norchester place. He must care 
for it some way. Kit might be at home by 
the time he reached the city. It was a poor 
botch of a day for Jack. He saw little of 
the sunshine on the green wheat-fields, or 
the sea of blossoms on the open prairie. He 
hardly noted the fathomless blue of the 
Kansas ‘heavens, so beautiful by ¢ompari- 
son with the dusty gray city skies. 

But back of all his impatience and his 
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queries, so far within his mental depths it 
seemed lost and forgotten, was a source of 
comfort, a dimly comprehended sense of 
calm and joy. It took only vague form and 
in the main was ignored. The form was in 
the face of an elderly woman with dark, 
motherly eyes and wavy gray hair. 

Jack Danby was glad that the train was 
late. Fewer loafers would know of his 
brief call in Riverbrook. Just before he 
reached his home two women left it and, 
crossing the main street bridge, took their 
way toward the church. They were his 
mother and Jane Hazel. The bell was 
ringing the hour for vesper service. Jack’s 
first impulse was to wait at home for his 
mother’s return. 

‘“‘Am I a convict that I sneak about like 
this when I can face every human being 
on God’s earth?” he asked his better self. 
“T don’t care a whoop for anybody here 
except mother, but I’ll go down the street 
and maybe slip into church for a few min- 
utes, and maybe not. Anyhow, I’m a fool 
to go skulking around like this. Maybe I 
could go down and sit on the foot-bridge. 
T’ll hear all I care for from it, and then 
gather mother in and walk home with her.”’ 

The foot-bridge was occupied already by 
a “very nice-looking girl,” Jack thought, 
who vacated it on his approach so that he 
did not see her face. It was that delicious 
hour of sunset merging toward the long 
purple twilight. The glow in the west was 
illumining, but the east had only the upper 
heavens aglint with soft white clouds all 
tipped with pink and gold. Nowhere in the 
world are the sunsets more lovely and the 
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long twilights more soft and shadowy than 
they are in Riverbrook, Kansas, if only one 
has the eyes to see them. The summer ves- 
per service has there a setting of peace and 
beauty, never more peaceful and beautiful 
than on this May Sabbath called Mother’s 
Day. 

When Christine Norchester saw Mother 
Danby and Jane Hazel enter the church 
she left her place on the foot-bridge and 
followed after them. In a remote, shadowed 
corner she sat through the services with the 
faces of two mothers every moment in her 
mind. Just as the church-bell’s last chime 
died away the Rev. Richard Norchester 
walked into the pulpit. A glad ripple of 
surprise swept over the little audience; a 
sense of a lost day redeemed sweetened the 
atmosphere, making the coming service 
welcomely complete. The congregation 
reckoned, of course, that he had reached 
town on the last train—forgetting that it 
came from the west—and it was just like 
him to hurry to the church for them. They 
did not dream that he had been in River- 
brook all that day, and that he had all but 
omitted the church service entirely instead 
of just being a minute or two late. He had 
started out on time, a bit early, really glad 
to be at his post again, for work is always 
more restful than worrying idleness. At 
his door he caught sight of the letter in his 
box. He must have overlooked it in the 
morning. His was not a heavy mail, any- 
how, since he had buried himself away from 
his friends in a rural charge in the heart of 
the prairies. Neither did he note at first 
the lack of a stamp and postmark, for the 
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east doorway was shaded by clematis and 
white honeysuckle vines. Thrusting the 
envelope aside, he stepped into the light 
and read the message. 

Twice he read Christine’s note before he 
opened the letter from his mother. All this 
beautiful day she had been in Riverbrook 
alone. Keenly he recalled his first lonely 
day here, even with Doctor Hazel and Jane 
to care for his comfort, and to present him 
to others as the new pastor. Especially 
had Jane known just what he most needed. 
But withal it had been a lonely twelve hours. 

The engine was puffing at the station 
now. Norchester stretched both hands 
toward the sound of a train getting into 
motion nearly a mile away. Christine was 
on that train. But what did Christine’s 
letter tell him? One sure message: 


I know now what you have given up for me. 
You shall not make one penny’s worth more of 
sacrifice for my sake. 


How had she discovered his secret? He 
lifted the letter inclosed, a message on 
Mother’s Day come from a mother he 
would see no more this side of eternity. It 
told him how Christine had found out what 
she knew. But more than that. The last 
loving request to himself made him crush 
the letter in his hand and stand motionless, 
gazing at nothing in the pink-tinged east. 
At the sound of the ehurch-bell he stiffened 
irtto a new being, and walked with firm step 
down the long street to the church door. 

He loved the half-light of the church in 
the vesper hour, with its softened tones 
below and level shafts of sunset striking the 
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upper spaces. But on this evening his eyes 
were away from all material things. He 
was seeing only his mother, speaking only. 
for her. In darker shades than those to-: 
night he could look keenly through his 
audience and watch many faces—Jaggens 
with his stubborn little will, Mrs. Jaggens 
steeped in prejudice, the wily hotel man 
looking furtively about to see if he was 
suspected, Mother Danby always, and al- 
ways, too, Jane Hazel. Not one of these 
did he see to-night, except Jane, and her 
but dimly. Yet all of these were there, 
hungry for him to-night. And more than 
these were there. Jack Danby had come 
inside now and was sitting in a back seat, 
unnoted because everybody was looking 
gladly forward toward the pastor. Chris- 
tine Norchester from her corner saw her 
brother enter the pulpit. Her surprise at 
his sudden appearance was balanced only 
by her intense interest in the brief sermon 
that followed. No man who ever had a 
mother, had he beenin the audience that 
evening, could have forgotten that sermon. 

Richard Norchester remembered Mother 
Danby’s request, and his voice was full of 
deep feeling as he read the opening hymn: 


“O Love, that will not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul on Thee; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


“OQ Joy, that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to Thee; 
I trace the rainbow through the rain, 
And feel the promise not in vain, 
That morn shall tearless be.” 
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After the hymn came the Scriptural text 
from the prophet Zechariah: 


“At evening-time it shall be light.” 


The pastor’s words fell gently down on 
the silent listeners. Then followed the ser- 
mon for mothers, to whom the day was 
dedicated. Simple, sincere, affectionate, 
with the inspiration of one who has seen 
a great light, the minister pleaded for living 
mothers and the memory of mothers, that 
full tribute be paid to them, the abundant 
tribute of loving appreciation first, and 
after that the tribute of that service in the 
world of men that would do most honor to 
their wishes and their memory, and most 
good to mankind; the work for which one’s 
talents fits him best; the love that cannot 
be bought with bank checks, nor indicated 
by the dollar sign; the service offered in 
clean usefulness with a joyous spirit, meas- 
uring duty by opportunity, power by 
purity, success by stable manhood. 

“Tf ye salute your brethren only”’—re- 
membering Mother Danby’s interpretation 
of “saluting” as the limit of a recognition, 
void of love—‘‘your brethren only’’—Nor- 
chester’s own interpretation of narrow ser- 
vice—‘ what do ye more than others?” 

His query went home, for the skimped, 
starved affection and the narrow view of 
duty are as common on the prairie as in 
the city. If Norchester had known of Jack 
Danby’s presence he could not have pict- 
ured Mother Danby in more vivid coloring. 
And all the while his own mother and his 
love for her and duty to her memory were 
uppermost in his own mind. 
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The closing to the brief effort was a trib- 
ute to the mother heart in the world, her 
nearness always to the heart of her child; 
her clear understanding of its life and 
needs; her hunger for the full affection of 
the child once helpless and clinging, now 
strong and able; her joy in that child’s 
power and happiness; her oneness in spirit 
with it in all things. 

““Mother’s just a little playmate who ’ll defend me. 

Yesteryear she traveled in the path that’s mine 

to-day. 
Never need I fear a foe from which she might 
befriend me, 

Faithful little pal who ran ahead and learned the 

way.” 


And so, gently and sweetly, came Mother 
home to every heart in that little country- 
town congregation. Jane Hazel thought it 
must be her own mother that the pastor 
had in mind. The old farmer, remembering 
a worn and wasted mother of the hardship 
days of long ago, warmed with a strange 
tenderness to “‘her,” the mother of his big 
farmer boys. Jaggens felt his own little- 
ness as he had never felt it before, sure that 
Mrs. Jaggens as well as ‘‘Ma Jaggens,’’ 
his mother, still living in a little New Eng- 
land village, were the two best women in 
the world. And he’d prove it by writing to 
that mother yet to-night, and by taking 
Mrs. Jaggens to every funeral hereafter. 

Christine Norchester sat in her shadowy 
corner, seeing only the beautiful woman 
whose love had sheltered her young years, 
whose call had come to her across twelve 
months of silence, urging her to a bigger, 
better life than she had ever known before. 
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And Jack Danby! From his place he 
could see his mother’s bowed head with its 
wavy gray hair. Jack lived many hours in 
that one hour. Richard Norchester knew 
his mother, meant his mother, idealized his 
mother, whom he himself had neglected. 
No amount of recalling the things he had 
done for her brought him any comfort; he 
had starved her heart while he clothed her 
body. He deserved Christine’s contempt, 
and he knew she would have nothing but 
contempt for him when she knew all that 
her brother knew. Richard was the pastor 
in his own native Riverbrook, and never 
@ pastor missed his mother. She was the 
mother of that church, and a blessed loving 
mother to the whole community. 

Jack did not even bow his head for the 
short prayer following the sermon. He did 
not hear a word of the last hymn, some- 
thing about 


God bring us all to the Homeland, 


and he caught only a phrase of the fervent 
benediction: ‘‘Unto Him that is able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
can ask or think—” He had heard every 
word of thesermon. After that there was 
only a blank. 

With the benediction Mother Danby left 
the church by the side door, and hurried 
away toward her lonely home on the edge of 
the prairie. At the close of the last hymn 
Christine Norchester, from her corner, 
caught sight of the face of the tall young 
man in the seat near the door and her heart 
seemed tostop beating. Forgetting her bro- 
ther and his wonderful message, she slipped 
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down the side aisle and hurried away from 
the direction the crowd was taking. Jack 
Danby cleared the front door at a bound, 
knowing there would be nobody turning that 
way at that time, making straight for the 
foot-bridge. The river at that moment was 
half in shadow, half in rosy light, its waters 
flowing placidly in the twilight peace and 
stillness. Jack had only one wish—to cross 
the river at the nearest point and find his 
mother in her home—their home. As he 
came swiftly toward the bridge he suddenly 
discovered Christine Norchester standing 
alone before it. Christine! 

A robin called good night. The May 
zephyrs flowing in from the prairie carried 
the odor of the first alfalfa blossoms. The 
congregation were pouring away toward 
their homes, whose lights were beginning to 
twinkle here and there. Richard Norches- 
ter was last to leave the church, and beside 
him, as he walked down the long street, 
walked the sweet-faced girl whose eyes had 
lost the pain that had been there for so 
many days. The afterglow of sunset spread 
a crimson glory along the western sky, a 
radiance only the Eternal Master can paint, 
and all the east was heliotrope and rose, 
with soft, vanishing gray shadows deeper 
down. 

On the front porch of her home Mother 
Danby sat with white face and hands 
tightly clasped. 

“OQ Father’—her lips scarcely shaped 
the words of her prayer—‘‘make me a will- 
ing and a glad mother. And if my heart is 
hurt, keep me sweet in spirit, sure that Thy 
little candle will light each step for me. 
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I want to be the good mother I heard him 
tell us about, but I must be brave and not 
bitter, for Thy sake, and for all loving 
mothers’ sakes. Only, it’s so dark and 
dreary in there and I’m lonesome, lone- 
some.” 

She bowed her head, and her white locks 
like a very crown caught the whole light 
of the moon, shining full and clear across 
the eastern prairie. 

A step on the walk, a presence, and a 
deep voice tender with love and penitence. 

“Mother, mother, I’m here. Donnie, 
mother, your Donnie. And Kit is with me, 
and now we understand everything. I'll 
never forget you again, mother, never.” 

Sometimes the heavens open. Sometimes 
the joy of living makes us wonder what 
Paradise can offer later. A new heaven 
and a new earth seemed created that night 
in the little home beside the prairies that 
lap up to the edges of Riverbrook. 

The Rev. Richard Norchester with Jane 
Hazel came up to the gate and stood un- 
noticed by the happy trio on the Danby 
porch. 

“We'll not go in, Jane,” the young min- 
ister said. ‘‘Mother Danby is too happy 
for us to enter her kingdom now. There’s 
been a whole world of romance and beauty 
in this wonderful town to-day. I don’t 
know how Jack Danby got into River- 
brook, nor why Kit didn’t get out. But L 
believe they know all about it, and I can see 
how Kit will keep on living in that old home 
of ours, after all. I know Mother Danby’s 
joy to-night, and she deserves happiness. 
But the best thing that I know, Jane, is 
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that my own beloved mother wrote me a 
letter that I never read until to-day. Its 
message makes me sure that I am in my 
right place, my own blessed work. And 
when I leave Riverbrook for a bigger 
charge, it will mean a bigger, brighter life 
for you also. Look at Mother Danby’s 
face, Jane. If ever heaven’s glory shone on 
earth it is shining on her blessed head right 
now.” 


It was only a very commonplace story 
of commonplace folks that I heard as I lay 
with my ear to the prairie grass-roots, warm 
with the chrism of warm spring sunshine. 
A simple tale to which only the one who 
_ loves a mother will care to listen. For there 
is nothing new in it, nor in my way of tell- 
ing it. And yet, the human touch upon 
the heart-strings may give some worth to 
the thing itself that I caught from the 
prairie grasses. And love freely given, and 
duty well done, may have a wee bit bigger 
value in the run of days that follow. 


THE END 
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